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Oxford was a place where every one knew his neigh-
bour, and measured him, and was more or less friendly
or repellent; where the customs of life brought men
together every day and all day, in converse or discus-
sion ; and where eveiy fresh statement or every new
step taken furnished endless material for speculation
or debate, in common rooms or in the afternoon walk.
And for this reason, too, feelings were apt to be more
keen and intense and personal than in the larger
scenes of life; the man who was disliked or distrusted
was so close to his neighbours that he was more
irritating than if he had been obscured by a crowd;
the man who attracted confidence and kindled en-
thusiasm, whose voice was continually in men's ears,
and whose private conversation and life was something
ever new in its sympathy and charm, created in those
about him not mere admiration, but passionate friend-
ship, or unreserved discipleship. And these feelings
passed from individuals into parties; the small factions
of a limited area. Men struck blows and loved and
hated in those days in Oxford as they hardly did on
the wider stage of London politics or general religious
controversy.

The conflicts which for a time turned Oxford into
a kind of image of what Florence was in the days
of Savonarola, with its nicknames, Puseyites, and
Neomaniacs, and High and Dry, counterparts to the
Piagnoni and Arrabbiati, of the older strife, began
around a student of retired habits, interested more
than was usual at Oxford in abstruse philosophy,
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